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The Selas System Will Hold Your Large 
Industrial Users—and make new customers 
The Selas Machine controls the Pressure and _ Specific 
gravity of Gas automatically—and by assuring Perfect Gas 


Combustion places Gas ahead in competition with other fuels. 


Ask for our new Catalogue. It contains detailed information of the Selas System 


The Selas Co. 


940 N. Front St., Philadelphia 
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Utmost Flexibility 


of Operation 


of 
Water Gas Sets 


Includes 


Straight runs, Purged runs, Purged runs with Blow- 
runs, or Blow-runs without purging; and, with any 
one of these :-— 


Any combination of blast time, down-run time and 
up-run time, 


Changes as small as FIVE SECONDS in any part 


of the cycle, 





Admission of oil at the best time. 





Quick changes to timing device, 


Close-up of the Indicator 
(The Cover plates over Timing Screws were removed INSTANT change to hand control ; 
for this picture.) 


THIS IS THE SERVICE 
GIVEN BY THIS CONTROL 
THE WESTERN a 
Automatic Control for Water Gas Sets 
and Blue Gas Sets 


ard 


Demonstrated before hundreds at Atlantic City. 


It will prove every claim 
by a demonstration on 
“your set.” 


Inquiries solicited. 
Bulletin J-210-E 


This control will pay its own way by increasing the 
gas making capacity, by reducing the lbs. generator 
fuel per M, and by reducing the clinkering time. 


fe A /estern Gas 
Construction Co. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Ctcal Reto 


Special Features 








STEAMING 


An outstanding advantage of the Glover-West Continuous Vertical Retort 
is in its facility of making combined Coal and Water Gas. 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS 


GLOVER-WEST In the tests at the British Government Fuel Research Board Station, the 
following results were obtained: 





TEST NUMBER 


Increases 





COAL— Tons per Retort per 
ES 8: SOS 2.82 2. 2. 2.7 Constant 








STEAM—Per cent on coal car- 
ee ee ae 


eeeeee 











GAS— Ce 2. per ib. 2.2.50. 5.85 7.33 8.96 10.08 72% 
Cu. ft. per Retort ... 33,012 40,746 51,353 56,000 | 70% 
Millions BThU per ton 6.4 7.6 8.6 9.3 | 46% 
Calorific Value BThU 
arr | 544 | 517 477 460 [| loc ceee 
Inerts in Gas Per Cent 11.4 11.0 10.8 10.6 Nil 















COKE— Total make in lbs. per 


ton of coal ......... 1450 1390 1330 1320 | Less by 130 





This means 70% of water gas can be added to the results .of dry distilla- 
tion with 


NO EXTRA CAPITAL COST for water gas plant 
COKE EXTRACTOR NO EXTRA LABOR COST 


NO DECREASE IN COAL CARBONIZED 
NO INERTS ARE ADDED TO THE GAS 


8460 cu. ft. of additional gas is made from 130 LBS. OF COKE. 


NESE GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, Ine. 
150 Nassau St. New York 
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Harmful Publicity 


GAS INDUSTRY SUBJECTED TO SAME SINCE EARLIEST DAYS—MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 
HAVE CURBING EFFECT—MANNERS IN WHICH IT MANIFESTS ITSELF—MEANS 
FOR COMBATTING IT 


Ismar Ginsberg 


Every great man, great business enterprise and 
great industry has to combat sometime or other dur- 
ing its existence the dissemination of false and in- 
jurious information regarding its character, its way 
of doing business, the manner of its success and 
various other matters that concern it, either of a 
private and intimate as well as public and common 
nature. Somebody will say something in an ad- 
dress or a talk. It may be the truth or just half 
the truth or a deliberate falsehood. The talk is 
reported in the newspapers with perhaps one 
or two individual touches of the reporter and 
writer himself. The news spreads, and as it 
spreads it becomes increasingly dissimilar to 
what was originally said and what is the actual 
truth. The harm that gossip can do is well under- 
stood and needs no explanation here, and gossip, just 
because it is so insidious, is very difficult to stop or 
counteract. But there are many forms of harmful 
publicity, to which anyone can be subjected, and 
which can and should be stopped or controlled to a 
certain degree. The question is not whether such 
a condition exists, but what is and should be done to 
alleviate it. 

The gas industry has the distinction of being 
the oldest public utility industry in the country, and 
with that distinction may go its being singled out 
to receive more than its just share of harmful pub- 
licity, of falsity in reporting its progress, its meth- 
ods and principles of doing business, of conscious or 
sub-conscious attempts of outsiders to exploit them- 
selves by disseminating false information concerning 
gas and the appliances used for burning gas. There 
are many other similar ways in which harmful pub- 
licity may manifest itself. These will be. discussed 
later in more detail. 


Harmful Publicity in the Early Days 

In the early days of trade journalism in the gas 
industry, the journals paid a great deal of attention 
to answering and refuting all sorts of false state- 
ments that were made against the interests of the 
gas companies and the use of gas in the household. 
In those days before libel became a punishable of- 
fense, the mud-slinging that was indulged in by all 
sorts of interested parties, from vote-getting poli- 
ticians to professional muckrakers, from unscrupu- 
lous business men intent on getting on my fair means 
or foul, and particularly at the expense of the gas 


industry to the chronic kickers and malcontents, 
who may be found in every community, large and 
small, and who always have some fault to find, no 
matter how well things are going or how hard 
somebody is trying to do his best for their particular 
benefit, in the abuse of the gas industry was far 
more severe than it is today. As the industry grew 
and became a power in the land it had the unfortu- 
nate experience of becoming mixed up with one or 
two political squabbles, and in this respect it was 
no different from the other large industries, which 
at one time or another in their progress found them- 
eslves willy-nilly involved in political affairs. The 
gas industry, being in a certain way dependent on 
the good will of political leaders, found it necessary 
for its very existence to come in contact with these 
individuals. 

This, of course, was like pouring oil on fire. The 
slander and abuse became even more violent, until 
finally laws were passed in various states making it 
a punishable offense for a newspaper to print untrue, 
villifying statements about a person or a corporation 
or an industry. This put a stop to some of the abuse, 
but writers and editors conceived the idea of hiding 
behind such explanatory protective but none the less 
harmful expressions as “it is stated,” “it is claimed,” 
“it is alleged,” and so on. In those days many slo- 
gans and more or less familiar terms were coined, 
which sometimes even today are used by unscrupu- 
lous writers, who care little about the truth as long 
as they are able to vent their spite or carry out 
the instructions of some fellow who remains con- 
cealed in the background, to attack and inhibit the 
progress of gas and other business enterprises. The 
gas companies in those days did not mate any vig- 
orous attempts to counteract this harmful publicity, 
to refute the statements made against their methods 
and policies. This lack of aggressiveness on the part 
of the gas industry, this maintenance of a discreet 
silence, had both its good and bad effects. There 
is no intent to find fault with the gas industry for 
its refusal to combat openly its enemies in those 
days, for there were many factors which mitigated 
against active battle with the muckrakers, politi- 
cians and others, but silence under certain cases is 
not the best policy and even today there are to be 
found evidences of the far-reaching effects that are 
the outcome of the early plan of the gas industry not 
to answer these attacks. 
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Modern Feeling Toward Harmful Publicity 

But in late years the entire aspect of the situation 
has changed, not only in the gas industry, but in 
other industries as well. Companies, industrial and 
financial enterprises are no longer satisfied to sit still 
in dignified silence and allow anyone, who feels in 
the mood, to “take a crack” at them. They are no 
longer content to allow advertisements to appear in 
journals and newspapers containing false informa- 
tion and derogatory remarks concerning their busi- 
ness and the products that they manufacture. They 
feel perfectly justified in combating harmful pub- 
licity by undertaking propaganda of their own and 
for their own benefit, and in fact they are finding 
that it pays them in many ways to carry out exten- 
sive educational publicity campaigns. 

There are, of course, two ways in which the coun- 
teraction can take place. Each individual company 
can take up the cudgels in its own behalf, or else, if 
the particular industry possesses either a State or 
national association, this work can be made a part 
of the duties of that association. The effect of a 
national association in voicing its protest against a 
piece of inaccurate news or information published 
against the interests of an industry will undoubtedly 
be more potent than that of an individual company, 
especially when that company happens to be a small 
one. Then, again, the national association can exert 
its influence through membership in allied associa- 
tions, which have a direct bearing on the business of 


the offending individual or company. 
Harmful Publicity and Advertising 
In fighting harmful publicity the weapons used 
must be chosen carefully and the abrupt termination 
of business relations with the offenders may be just 


as unfair to them as the falsity of the published in- 
formation was to the injured industry. Then, again 
this is not the best way to combat these evils. 
Once an untruth is published and disseminated 
through the community, it cannot be negated or re- 
futed by simply condemning and punishing the guilty 
parties. It often happens that the writer of the of- 
fensive and injurious item, wherever it occurs, be it 
in an advertisement, a news item, novel or what not 
is just merely misinformed and has no malicious ir- 
tent in making his statement. He may have heard 
or read somewhere that such and such was the case 
and, without verifying the truth of his information, 
he uses it in his article. Of course, it is also possible 
that the writer is intentionally malicious. 

Both kinds of harmful publicity are, however, best 
combatted by educational publicity, by creating a 
feeling of good will in the community, by calling 
writers’ attention to their mistakes, to the inac- 
curacy of their information. The malicious individ- 
ual is also reached indirectly by such counteraction 
and he himself can be made to stop his activities by 
making it known to him that he is being watched 
and his statements are being refuted by uncontro- 
vertible evidence and argument. He will soon feel 
himself to be alone in his spite and, when their au- 
dience is removed, such people generally abandon 
their efforts. It stands within reason that unless the 
individual company is very large, the best agency 
for conducting this educational propaganda is the 
national association, which by its prestige and 


fluence in many direct and indirect 
harmful publicity. 

The gas industry is fortunate in having such an as- 
sociation in the American Gas Association. One of 
the important lines of its work is to follow up each 
and every item of harmful publicity that is culled 
from a careful examination of newspaper clippings 
and magazines and also that is brought to its atten- 
tion by the various member gas companies. It must 
be said that the gas companies are very sharp in 
ferreting out such items, finding them in the least 
expected places. In almost every case, after the 
American Gas Association has written to the offend- 
ing writer or publication, and has called attention to 
the incorrectness of the information, apology has 
followed, with the added promise that it will not 
occur again. The most friendly spirit surrounds this 
method of counteracting harmful publicity, and the 
writer, who has been politely admonished for his 
offense, is always left in a most amicable state of 
mind. He has simply been taught something, been 
told the truth about the matter. It never fails that 
such handling of these cases is successful in promot- 
ing good will towards an enterprise, It is merely 
educating people to see things as they actually exist 
and serves to dispel the evil ideas that have come 
down from the early days of big business in this 
country. 

Examples of Harmful Publicity in the Gas Industry 

A few examples of cases of harmful publicity will 
be given below just to illustrate the diversity of the 
field that is covered by the American Gas Associa- 
tion in its work along these lines. Perhaps the 
largest number of cases of harmful publicity arise 
from the misinformation possessed by syndicate 
writers on the subject of gas and gas appliances. 
These writers may be doctors or ordinary free lance 
authors, who generally do not possess any special 
knowledge of natural sciences, particularly physics 
and chemistry and their applic ation to gas manufac- 
ture and gas application, and they are very apt to 
say things which are far from truth. Often there 
will appear in their writing derogatory statements 
regarding the danger of using gas appliances. All 
gas appliances will often be called dangerous, liable 
to explode or asphyxiate the occupants of the house- 
hold with their fumes. However, these writers are 
always easy to convince of the truth, showing that 
their first information was not firmly impressed in 
their minds, but was merely a vague idea. 

Sometimes great publicity is given to these arti- 
cles and they are copied by other reputable journals, 
whose editors are not technical men and therefore 
unable to detect the untruth of the statements. Re- 
cently such a case arose in one of the most impor- 
tant and widely circulated digest magazines and 
after the unfairness of the article to the gas industry 
was proven to this publication, it handsomely made 
reparation by later publishing another article on gas 
and gas appliances, this time including therein a par- 
agraph or two verbatim from the letter that they had 
received from the American Gas Association in the 
first instance. These syndicate writers seldom cor- 
rect their first misstatement, but they never make 
the same error again, and if they write again on the 
same subject, they are apt to emphasize the truth 


ways to stop 


standing in the industrial world can exert strong in- more strongly than ordinarily in order to bring out 
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the real facts. It is conceivable that if these writers 
were permitted to continue in their course, still pos- 
sessing their false conceptions about the gas in- 
dustry, great harm could be done to the latter. 
Harmful publicity of this sort must be combated by 
spreading the truth. 

Another form of harmful publicity is found in ad- 
vertised and quoted statements by financial and in- 
vestment houses and bureaus of information, which 
distribute information which may be exceedingly 
harmful to the gas industry. In former days this 
was a favorite means of disreputable enterprises in 
furthering their own interests by disseminating 
false information regarding the financial condition 
of the gas industry. In these days such occurrences 
are rare and they are not brought about by these 
motives, we are sure, but merely by insufficient con- 
sideration of all facts in the case. The gas industry 
is by no means on the wane, and the figures prove 
this to be so with mathematical accuracy. This 
kind of harmful publicity must be combated with 
care and skill, and, as has happened in the past, the 
truth here again prevails. 


Harmful Publicity in Fiction 

300ks, novels, economic treatises may contain de- 
rogatory remarks, injurious to the gas industry. It 
is a difficult matter to dig out such items, for the 
number of books published each year are legion in 
number. But every now and then some alert mem- 
ber of the gas fraternity will discover one. One ex- 
ample of such harmful statements was found in 
Fannie Hurst’s book, “The Brinckerhoff Brothers.” 
On page 147 there is printed the following: “Once 
while frying himself a piece of his inevitable break- 
fast, beefsteak, the gas stoves exploded up in his 
face with quite a report, but there was no damage 
done and the stove was repaired.” The same sort 
of an “explosion” is described on page 152 of the 
book. 

There is no doubt that, even though the book is 
pure fiction, a great deal of harm can be done to the 
gas industry through such inaccurate statements. 
Gas stoves do not explode, and people are not in the 
habit of considering them as dangerous articles. But 
when they read a novel and find such statements, 
they do not consider that part of the story fiction, 
and in fact there is no reason why they should, for 
a house is a house in fiction or in fact, and so with 
a gas stove. It is probable that an incorrect state- 
ment about gas in a book of fiction might do more 
harm than one in.an advertisement or a news item. 
In the aforementioned case, when the author was 
advised of the inaccuracy, she expressed her regret 
that she should have made such a statement and 
promised that it would not occur again. 

A much different form of harmful publicity is 
found in the advertisements of manufacturers of 
special appliances, who in their anxiety to create a 
market for their product often make injurious state- 
ments regarding gas appliances in their sales argu- 
ments. For example they have been found to say 


that all gas fixtures and gas stoves are dangerous 
and can result in loss of life and property unless 
they are provided with certain safety devices. Of 
course such remarks are untrue and they are bound 


to be detrimental to the best interests of the gas 
industry. They are sometimes made in ignorance 
and sometimes with deliberate intent to frighten 
people into purchasing particular devices. In most 
cases the manufacturers can be made to see the un- 
fairness of their methods and in fact the tendency 
of their advertisements to act as a boomerang and 
in injuring the gas industry result in harm to their 
own business as well. 

A particular form of such advertising, which has 
been met with recently, was that calling gas con- 
sumers’ attention to a meter tester, which each anc 
every gas consumer is informed he should possess 
so that he may be able to test the accuracy of his 
meter. Gas meters are very rarely inaccurate and 
there is absolutely no reason why any gas consumer 
should go to the expense of buying a gas meter 
tester. These manufacturers did not have any real, 
substantial, economic basis on which to develop their 
business and so made use of an incorrect statement 
and sales argument to try to convince people to buy 
their product. 

Columnists, humorists, college students, some- 
times indulge in supposedly facetious remarks re- 
garding the gas industry, to say, for example, that 
meters run on forever, that gas has seen its best 
days, and the like. In certain cases these statements 
appear to be too childish to warrant attention, and 
in other cases they bear a sharp sting. In any event 
they are always followed up and the writer is made 
to see the unfairness and inaccuracy of his ideas. 
He invariably is anxious to repair his error. 


Harmful Publicity in Cartoons 


Cartoons are attractive features in any publica- 
tion, and they have served to reflect the opinions and 
convictions of multitudes since they were first de- 
vised. But the danger with a cartoon is that it may 
carry an implied and sometimes unintended mean- 
ing and appeal, which is often entirely different from 
what -the title infers the reader is to derive from it. 
Cartoons of this nature on the gas industry have 
appeared which at first glance did not seem to pos- 
sess a derogatory character as far as the titles given 
to them were concerned. In fact, the intent was ab- 
solutely the reverse. But the subtle, implied, harm- 
ful appeal was there all the same. It is best to avoid 
using any cartoons at all which can be construed in 
more than one way by the reader to the discredit of 
the gas industry. 

Finally there are interviews and reports of ad- 
dresses, which are printed from time to time and 
which have been found to contain misleading in- 
formation regarding the gas industry. The invaria- 
ble answer to all complaints calling attention to the 
inaccuracies is that the reporter misquoted the in- 
terviewed or did not correctly interpret the remarks 
made. 

These few examples—there are many more that 
may be cited, but they all belong to one or the other 
of the classes indicated above—serve to show the 
various ways in which this multi-headed monster, 
harmful publicity, can attack the gas industry with 
its many forked tongues of evil, inaccurate and ig- 
norant gossip and talk. Harmful publicity must be 
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combated constantly. 
ford to stop a single minute in its efforts to wipe 
out, the feeling of ‘discontent, to stop the spread of 
inaccurate information detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the gas industry by people who, inten- 
tionally or not, 
which the 


The gas industry cannot af- 


make statements or write articles in 
gas companies and the products that are 









produced by them are subjected to unjust criticism 
The surest way to combat such publicity is to edu- 
cate people to know the truth, to create a feeling of 
good will among the community, so that defenders 
of the gas industry will automatically spring to its 
defense from the people at large whenever unfair 
and harmful statements are made against it. 





The Operation of the Information Bureau of 


Public Utilities 





EDUCATIONAL WORK IN ARKANSAS—PUBLIC UTILITIES CONTRIBUTING LARGELY TO 
BUILDING UP THE STATE 
Earl W. Hodge 


The following excerpt from an address, delivered 
before the recent convention of the South Central 
Gas Association, tells about the work being done in 
the State of Arkansas by the gas and other public 
utilities to build up a spirit of good will in the com- 
munity and to aid in developing the State. It tells a 
lesson in showing the intimate connection between 
general industrial progress and public utility devel- 
opment, which perhaps is not so evident in other 
States and communities that are in higher states of 
economic progress. 

I think my subject was to be something on the 
line of public relations or what the Public Utility 
Information Bureau is trying to do and hopes to « do 
in Arkansas. We are rather a new institution The 
public utility work is not at all new in our State, 
but it isn’t on its feet as it should be and as it hopes 
to be, and the organization is not as well perfected 
as it will be in a short time, but the Information 
Bureau—which is really the propaganda or pub- 
licity bureau of the Arkansas Utility Association 
has just begun to function. 

The Utilities Association was organized several 
years ago, and that was really organized for pro- 
tection. In other words, to protect themselves from 
laws that come along, and from legislators who come 
to the legislature for no other purpose than to in- 
troduce bills to hold up corporations. We used to 
have a whole lot of alleged legislation, but we are 
getting better laws on our statute books. We need 
more “bill killers” in Arkansas than “bill intro- 
ducers,” and we are getting the right sort of men 
into our General Assemblies, but we always have 
trouble. 

Arkansas has a long way to go in lots of ways, 
and while it might be called ignorance, we call it 
lack of education, and we are presuming that the 
people of the State, when they try to handicap pub- 
lic utilities where they are trying to build up the 
State, do it from lack of education. 
about our work in an educational manner, and at 
the same time going about it with a boosting pro- 
gram. 

Educational Work in Arkansas 

We are outlining and going to work on a pro- 
gram of education to correct that lack of informa- 
tion and misinformation which the people have. The 
young men, the boys and girls of all states are start- 
ed wrong in regard to corporations, big business and 
public utilities. They are taught in the ‘country 
schools and in the town schools and among the peo- 





We are going. 


ple generally that big business gatherings or asso- 
ciations are vicious and blood thirsty. It used to be 
that a man could not be elected school director in 
the average town of Arkansas unless he could get 
out and curse the corporations and call them blood- 
thirsty and robbers and thieves. 

We want to get that impression out of the minds 
of the boys and girls when they start; therefore, we 
are organizing, already have it started, already have 
some work done, going to the high schools in the 
State, having men who know what they are talking 
about go before their classes. We are putting on a 
Public Utilities Course at the university at Hen- 
dricks, at Washita, and Henderson-Brown College. 
We already have the co-operation of all the men. 
We have some men who are going to the University 
and tell them some things. ‘ 

We publish a little paper which has a circulation 
of nearly ten thousand. We are reaching all the 
bankers in the State, and they are a very important 


class of people to reach; we are reaching all the min- 
isters in the State, 


and that is certainly a very im- 
portant class of people to reach. I have found that 
the ministers and newspapers of the community 
generally do more than anybody else in the com- 


munity to build it up, and generally get less for it. 
We are reaching all the ministers, practically all the 
school teachers, and going to have them all: we are 
reaching every councilman and mayor in the State, 
city councilman and mayor, whatever they might be 
called in the various towns, and there are sixteen 
hundred of those. We are reaching all the lawyers 
and doctors in the State, and all the public utilities 
and the corporations, a number of big business firms, 
planters and individuals in the State. Therefore, we 
are getting our little message to them and they do 
not always throw it down. 


Arkansas Needs Capital 
said many times before, 
business, 


As I have 


unless big busi- 
ness does 


little business will go entirely 
out of business. So we need foreign capital. Ar- 
kanass, like most of the Southern States, has been 
lulled to sleep; first, it was put to sleep or put out 
of business by the Civil War and the after effects of 
reconstruction, and Northern capital would not come 
in and was not invited in, and there was a feeling 
here among some of the people that we did not want 
them. 

We want to get all the big men and all the little 
men and we want to get the workmen and the man 
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on the back end of the street car to believe that the 
utilities believe in progress, and we do not expect 
the other man to do all the progressing. 

We are preaching courtesy; we have gone to 
practically every utility in Little Rock, and going 
to get all of them, at Pine Bluff, Helena and Hot 
Springs. I suppose they try to be courteous ever, 
where. You think your employes are; they try to 
be, and the average one is, but you can never use 
too much of it, and you can never say “thank you” 
too often, and smile when you say it. These wooden 
kind of “thank yous” don’t amount to a hill of 
beans. I would rather they wouldn’t say anything. 
If they say “thank you” with a smile, get service 
and courtesy and a smile, it will do a lot toward 
making the people think that you are really human 
after all. That is what we are trying to do with all 
the utilities in the State—bring the people close to 
them, letting them know that the utility is just a 
bunch of human beings, who have their capital to- 
gether and who are trying to develop their State and 
make money for themselves, who merely expect a 
fair return on the investment of the money they 
have there. 

That is all we are doing, and when we once get 
that into the people’s minds, we know that the utili- 
ties will then have ninety per cent less worry and 
trouble than they have had in the past. There is 
no sense in this old resentment or foolish idea that 
the average utility is a robber. In the states where 
they have these Public Service Information Bureaus, 
where they have operated for as long as two years, 
the sentiment is gradually drifting the other way. 
We are going to try to make it drift more rapidly 
in Arkansas, and to render a real service to the utili- 
ties who are operating the Bureau and, secondly, 
to the cities that the utilities happen to be located 
in, and, thirdly, to the people of the State. 

We are absolutely sincere in our boosting pro- 
gram, and we are all believing down in our hearts 
that if Arkansas isn’t the best State in the Union, 
that it can, in a short time, be just as progressive, 
just as up-to-date, just as inviting to live in and as 
inviting to invite other people in and invite capital 


to come and invest in our securities, in our lands, in 
our grounds and farms and products, and help us 
make Arkansas what we have always believed it 
should be, the biggest and best and grandest State 
in the Union to live in. 


Public Utilities Building the State 


In my judgment the public utilities of the average 
State are doing more than any other one branch of 
business to build up the State, but they do not meet 
with the encouragement they should have. Some- 
times it is their own fault; they are not human 
enough; sometimes they do not get close enough 
and stay close enough to the people, because the man 
who carries the dinner pail is, after all, the man who 
makes the State. Big business cannot do much 
without the workman, and we can do a lot between 
the people and the smoldering sentiment of “down 
with the big corporations,” and we can help keep 
down strikes and the feeling between open shop and 
the union. We can do that if we will all stay to- 
gether and put our shoulders to the wheel and stay 
organized. 

We have practically every utility in the State in 
our organization; we are going to have every one 
of them, without exception, before the first of Jan- 
uary. We haven’t a big State nor a wealthy State; 
Arkansas is practically undeveloped, in spite of the 
picnic orator who tells us that it is the greatest and 
grandest in the Union. 

You can live in Louisiana and still brag of their 
great oil fields and gas fields, and their corn and 
cotton and sugar and preserves, and their cane, and 
you can talk about Shreveport and Louisiana. We 
can have it all at home, so why go away? Let’s all 
get together as a big, happy family under our own 
vine and fig tree and work, and if you work and help 
us, we will work and help you, if we can, in our own 
humble way. We can make this Southwest country 
here, and the South Central Gas Association, do the 
best work that was ever done to put the best spot 
on the map right at the front van of progress, where 
we know it ought to be, should be, and let’s keep it 
there forever. 


Why Public Utilities Should Advertise 


PERTINENT REASONS GIVEN—HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF UTILITY INDUSTRY INDI- 
CATES REASONS FOR LACK OF APPRECIATION OF VALUE OF ADVERTISING— 
PUBLIC HOSTILITY FACTOR IN AWAKENING INDUSTRY TO VALUE 
OF ADVERTISING 


W. P. Strandborg, President Public Utilities Advertising Association 


This interesting article, which is taken from the 
current issue of the American Gas Association 
Monthly, should be of real interest to gas men. Ad- 
vertising and the public utility industry can be of 
mutual benefit to each other. Besides indicating the 


various reasons why public utilities should advertise 
the author also draws a lesson from the historical 
development of the public utility industry to show 
why advertising has not been indulged in to a greater 
degree by the latter. 


In a great many public utility companies the un 
derlying reason why the executives have not been 
“sold” on the idea of the value of advertising is be- 
cause their training, experience and habitual view- 
point have not brought advertising clearly above 
their horizon. If they have glimpsed its meaning at 
all, it has generally been that it deals with intangi- 
bles to a greater or less degree—and intangibles are 
something that technical engineers, lawyers and un- 
imaginative operatives and managers have had little 
sympathy with or understanding of. 
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But, once these executives have been “shown” 
what advertising has done and can do, when given 
an honest and thorough test, a great majority of 
them give it the recognition its importance deserves. 

The writer has come in contact with many such 
cases, and that is why he has set down a few of the 
reasons why public utilities should advertise—so 
that our members, if they feel that their own com- 
panies are not giving the proper prominence to ad- 
vertising, may use some of these suggestions as the 
basis for “selling the idea to the boss.” 


Public Utilities Should Advertise, because: 
We have a $17,000,000,000 investment to protect. 
This gigantic investment is subject to attack and 

harassment by legislative bodies, the general public 
and the newspapers to a greater extent than any 
large and legitimate business in the country. 

We do $3,000,000,000 worth of business a year, 
and because intelligent advertising will stimulate it 
to greater growth. 

We are far in the rear of every other modern busi- 
ness in the field of advertising. 

We need the greater good will of our 33,000,000 
customers. 

Our business comes into more intimate daily con- 
tact with more people than any other line of busi- 
ness in the world. 

Our business, which is so essential to the comfort 
and well-being of the people, is highly technical and 
the public does not understand it. 

Our problems are the problems of the people and 
we need their sympathetic understanding and sup- 
port. 

The people will be fair when they do understand 
all the facts, and systematic advertising is the most 
effective way to tell our story and give the people 
the facts. 

Our exclusive business is salesmanship in its 
broadest application, and every form of salesman- 
ship needs the fifty-fifty push and punch of adver- 
tising. 

The selling of public service—essential and in- 
dispensable public service, if you please—is known, 
by experience and test, to respond as rapidly and in 
as great a measure to judicious advertising as the 
selling of any legitimate merchandisable commodity. 

Many of our companies sell securities just exactly 
as investment houses do. Where would investment 
houses be if they didn’t advertise? 

Many of our companies sell merchandise exactly 
as department stores and specialty shops do—insti- 
tutions whose advertising appropriations average 
from 2 to 7 or more per cent of their gross each 
year. 

The demand for any worthy product—service, se- 
curity or commodity—can be created and stimu- 
lated by means of advertising. 

The greater the demand for any product, the less 
will be the ratio of production cost, with proportion- 
ately greater economy of operation. 

It is the specific function of advertising to create 
consumer demand and consumer preference. 

Truthful, sincere, interesting and believable ad- 
vertising is a recognized asset in modern business. 

Advertising will bring the full benefits of the merit 
of our product. 





Advertising is the most inexpensive motive power 
that our industry or any industry can hny today. 

The great “buyers’ strike” following the world 
war proved that more and better advertising meant 
more and better business and more and better pvwod 
will. 

The place of advertising in the present ec »nomic 
system is thoroughly well established. 

3usiness exists, in the last analysis, in the winds 
of its customers. 

While you may supply the actual needs cf the pub- 
lic without advertising, the actual needs are but a 
fraction of the demand that can be created, and 
advertising is a prime mover in creating this demand. 

Public utility commissions in many states have 
recognized advertising as a legitimate operatinz ex- 
pense, both in the creation of good will and in busi- 
ness building, thereby nullifying the somewhat wide- 
spread popular criticism that advertising by public 
utilities is a needless extravagance. 

A public utility that advertises consistently finds 
it easier to finance its requirements than one which 
does not advertise. Bankers generally look upon a 
good advertiser as a good borrower, and prospective 
borrowers are frequently asked, “What is your ad- 
vertising appropriation ?” 

Experience shows that public utilities which have 
adopted definite advertising programs on a budget 
basis have never abandoned this policy, but, on the 
other hand, have shown a tendency to expand their 
advertising appropriations, year by year.. 

Advertising, properly used, will increase the turn- 
over for utilties just as it does in other lines of busi- 
ness. 

This list of “becauses” is by no means complete. 
It could probably be elaborated to twice the number 
given, and even among some of those set down there 
is some overlapping; yet, the main thought in mind 
is to show public utility companies that they have 
an abundant reason for giving advertising a fair trial 
and little, if any, reason, for not doing so. 

When you consider in its widest relations a mighty 
industry with a combined capitalization of over sev- 
enteen billions of dollars, with a yearly gross busi- 
ness exceeding three billions of dollars, dealing in in- 
timate daily contract relations with an aggregate of 
over 33,000,000 customers—not counting the fifteen 
billions of car riders every year who are dependent 
upon modern urban electric railways for their tians- 
portation facilities, the importance of advertising 
to this industry need not be further emphasized. 


Again, when we find that there is expended in the 
United States each year for advertising a total of 
something in excess of $1,400,000,000, and of this 
amount the four major utilities, electric railways, 
gas companies, light and power companies and tele- 
phone companies are using only about $7,500,000, it 
does look as if some of us haven’t acquired a very 
keen sense of business proportion. 


Based on a two per cent minimum of annual gross 
business, the four utilities mentioned should be 


spending around $60,000,000 instead of $7,500,000. 
Instead of the two per cent minimum, the utilities 
are trailing along with an average of approximately 
per 


one-fourth of one cent. Five years ago, the 
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amount was probably less than half of what it 1s 
now. 
Historical Development of Utility Industry 

Looking into the historical development of the 
utility industry, the cause of this lack of understand- 
ing and appreciation of the value of modern adver- 
tising is found very near the surface. Most of the 
utility companies have passed through identically 
the same eras of development and in identically the 
same order. In each of these eras a different facto1 
has, generally speaking, been in control, or domi- 
nant in the activities of the undertaking. 

l. Financing. 

Legislative. 

. Engineering. 

. Operating. 

n the first place, the financing of public utility en 
terprises, in the old days, was done entirely behin« 
closed doors, and under the direction of bankers wl 
didn’t understand what you meant when you spoke 
of advertising; and whose chief concern was to see 
that the undertaking was developed along lines that 
would assure the investors a safe and profitable re- 
turn on their money. In those days, bankers didn’t 
advertise their own business, so why should they 
tell the public anything about how or why they 
were floating public utility ventures? 

Then came the legal phase of public utility devel 
opment. The lawyers had to be called in to see that 
the proper franchises were secured—grants clothed 
in involved, ornate, but highly significant language 
from the standpoint of the financiers and the law- 
yers, but generally meaningless to the rank and 
file of the public, most of whom were given tu un- 
derstand that the lawyers and bankers were doing 
the people a favor in accepting the franchises at any 
price or on any terms. It being unethical for law- 
yers to advertise in their own profession, it, ot 


2 
3 
4 
I 


course, and obviously, was unethical for them to 
lay the cards on the table. 
Engineering Phase 

{ Now enters the engineering fraternity, the build- 
- ers, the construction forces—the men of sextants, 
‘ compasses, logarithms, blue prints, designers of 
" equipment, etc., and so on. They dealt with curves, 

grades, steel rails, pole lines, conduits, tools, mate- 
, rials and algebraic formulae—not with human equva- 
t tions, or the general public interest. An engineer 
: in those days, couldn’t grasp advertising because he 
af couldn’t put the calipers on it, and so far as “con- 

sumer demand” or “consumer preference” were 
e concerned—“What are those things, anyway:” 
f “Get off our rightof-way !” 
S By and by, the engineers and builders turned the 
S, ompleted physical property and equipment over to 
- the operating department, and the general manager, 
it r the operating vice-president, mounted the saddle, 
y He had two things to do. He had to make that 

property pay—pay the stockholders, and he had to 
- get that pay out of the public, which, at various times 
“ and on various properties has been quite some job 


) for even the most accomplished operating genius. 
' The average operating official could not see where 
the public could have any particular interest in his 





affairs except to “ride the trolley,” “burn the gas,” 





“consume electricity” and “talk on the telephone.” 
Advertising and publicity, as we understand it now. 
at least, did not enter into his calculations. 

Some time prior to the advent of the operating 
era, if we are to maintain the proper historical se- 
quence in the development of the public utilities, 
there appeared another group of engineers—special- 
ists they were—sort of detached gentlemen, known 
as “rate experts,” who collaborated with the bank- 
ers and the lawyers in determining exactly what the 
public should pay for the service to be rendered. 


Operating Phase 

It took the operating fraternity in the electric 
railway business a long time to realize that they 
had free advertising space of untold value right in- 
side their own cars. For years this space was used 
for nothing but indifferent notices and announce- 
ment of changes in schedules and rules and regula- 
tions laid down for the conduct of the passenger on 
the car, etc. That shows how little was known of 
the value of advertising in those days. 

Remarkable as it may seem, it is doubtful if any 
of the public utilities would have been doing mach 
real systematic advertising yet if the “urge” hadn't 
come from the outside and been literally forced unon 
the utilities as a measure of self-defence and some- 
times as an out-and-out life-saver. 

In time, the political and financial power of the 
“big business” interests behind the larger utilities 
became so strong, and so much regard was shown 
for the welfare of the stockholders and so little con- 
cern for the well-being of the public, that the 
“worm turned”; that is, the public just naturally got 
tired of doing nothing but dropping loose change in 
the fare boxes two or four times a day, or paying 
gas, light and phone bills every month—they were 
paying the fiddler, and they wanted to enjoy the 
dance, too. 

What the public has done in sundry matters inti- 
mately connected with the control, management and 
operation of public utilities is of such recent history 
that it need not be dwelt on, but, the uitimate out- 
come has been that the public itself is now dictat- 
ing the rates it shall pay for service, and very 
largely, also, the quantity and quality of the service 
they shall be given. 

Perhaps you will say that the utilities did do s.me 
advertising, that they did have publicity men to tell 
their story to the public, and so on. Ina sense, true, 
perhaps. But in the former days, al! information 
given out was perfectly harmless—“hand-picked ana 
sugar-cdated” for the most part. An occasional ex- 
ecutive, or all executives, on occasion gave out for- 
mal, technical statements, the executives or legal 
departments formally answered complaints or criti- 
cisms appearing in the press. 

The press or “praise” agent was the next develop- 
ment, and he sometimes used advertising as a 
“jimmy” to pry his way into the unsullied news col- 
umns with his honeyed propaganda. Newspaper- 
men were often on the company payroll as a further 
aid to getting the right kind of matter into the 
papers. 

Of course, a certain amount of straight, legitimate 
“business building” advertising did creep into the 
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industry in the course of time, but taken on the 
whole, it didn’t amount to much. 
Public Hostility and Advertising 

It was the public clamor, its constantly accumu- 
lating ill will and hostility, together with inadequate 
service facilities, the increasing difficulty to obtain 
valuable grants, rights and franchises, the increased 
cost of operation, development of the public own- 
ership idea, and in the electric railway field, the pri- 
vate automobile and jitney competition—and in all 
of the major utilities, the very much greater diffi- 
culty in financing capital requirements, the growth 
of regulation and adverse legislation—all these, al- 
most every one of them outside influences, compelled 
the public utilities to analyze the whole situation 
and seek a remedy. 

Inasmuch as it was entirely obvious that it was the 
public itself that has started their constantly accu- 
mulating horde of troubles, the remedy must be 
sought by dealing in some direct way with the 
source of trouble. 

So it gradually began to dawn on the minds of 
these gentlemen, under pressure and light from the 
outside, that advertising (newspaper advertising) 
was the easiest, least expensive and most effective 
way of reaching the people anywhere and at any 
time. Advertising began to be used to help secure 
desired franchises, to secure badly needed increases 
in revenues, to dispose of jitney competition, to seil 
securities, to build up trolley riding, to increase gas, 
light and telephone usage and in the general field uf 
merchandising as well. 

And, without any notable exceptions, the utility 
companies which did advertise systematically, weat!- 
ered the stress and storm of the war and the high 
cost era in much better shape than those companies 
which did not. Indeed, it was the war that “sold” 
advertising to many a utility executive, and it is its 
economic value that is selling him the idea stronger 
and stronger every day and rallying more and more 
executives to the cause of this great business and 
good-will building force as time goes on. 

It is, moreover, in this fruitful field that the new 
Public Utilities Advertising Association expects to 
find its greatest usefulness. 





THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES RENDERS IMPORTANT DECISION 


The Public Service Commission of Missouri or 
dered lower telephone rates in the State of Missouri. 
In the ensuing litigation the case was carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This court 
then handed down a decision which is of great sig- 
nificance to all public utilities and to the gas indus- 
try in particular. 

The Supreme Court held that in evaluating the 
property of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
the Missouri Commission erred by not taking into 
consideration the greatly enhanced cost of material, 
labor, supplies, etc., over those prevailing in 1913. 


1914 and 1916. All the justices were in accord in 
the decree. The court said: 

“It is impossible to ascertain what will amount 
to a fair return upon the properties devoted to pub- 
lic service without giving consideration to the cost 
of labor, supplies, etc., at the time the investigation 
is made. An honest and intelligent forecast of prob- 
able future values made upon a review of all the 
relevant circumstances is essential. If the highly 
important element of present costs is wholly dis- 
regarded, such a forecast becomes impossible. Esti- 
mates for tomorrow cannot ignore prices of today.” 

The court in its decree made frequent references 
to other public utility rate litigation cases; for ex- 
ample, the case of Willcox vs. Consolidated Gas Co., 
212 U. S., in which the court said: 

“There must be a fair return upon the reasonable 
value of the property at the time it is being used for 
the public. * * * And we concur with the court 
below in holding that the value of the property is to 
be determined as of the time when the inquiry is 
made regarding the rates. If the property, which 
legally enters into the consideration of the question 
of rates, has increased in value since it was acquired, 
the company is entitled to the benefit of such in- 
crease.” 

The Court acquiesced with the company’s repre- 
sentatives increasing the value of the property by 
25 per cent on the new evaluation. The returns were 
shown to be 11 1/3 per cent. There is allowed a 
deduction of 6 per cent for depreciation, which 
leaves a possible 5 1/3 per cent the Court held was 
wholly inadequate considering the character of the 
investment and interest rates. 

The Court concludes its decision with a quotation 
from the opinion handed down in the case of State 
Public Utilities Commission ex rel. Springfield vs. 
Springfield Gas & Electric Co., 291 Ill. 209, 234. 

“The commission is not the financial manager of 
the corporation and it is not empowered to substi- 
tute its judgment for that of the directors of the 
corporation; nor can it ignore items charged by the 
utility as operating expenses unless there is an abuse 
of discretion in that regard by the corporate offi- 
cers.” 

Justices Brandeis and Holmes, while concurring in 
the decision of the Court, dissented, however, on the 
fundamental question of determining the value of a 
property for rate-making purposes. They took the 
position that prudent investment should ordinarily 
be the measure of a rate base for fixing rates. The 
Justices explained their idea of “prudent invest- 
ment” as 

“The term prudent investment is not used in a 
critical sense. There should not be excluded from 
the finding of the base, investments which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be deemed reason- 
able. The term is applied for the purpose of ex- 
cluding what might be found to be dishonest or ob- 
viously wasteful or imprudent expenditures. Every 
investment may be assumed to have been made in 
the exercise of reasonable judgment, unless the con- 
trary is shown.” 
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Removing Naphthalene from Gas 


OIL SCRUBBING PROCESS USED AT GAS WORKS OF LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CORPOR ATION 


Donna E. Collister 


Much interest has been evidenced in the process 
evolved by the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion for the elimination of naphthalene by oil-scrubbing. 
It was in the winter of 1902-1903 that the Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation made its first oil gas. At 
that time two small generators were installed in order 
to augment the output of coal gas and water gas. 
An examination of the daily log of a period a year 
later indicates that stoppages in the transmission 
and service lines were very prevalent; so much so 
that the abandonment of oil gas manufacture was 
contemplated. It was necessary to steam out pipe 
lines, a portable boiler being used to generate the 
steam. 

Considerable attention had to be given to this mat- 
ter and, after a great deal of experimentation, a 
naphthalene eliminator was devised. The first 
“naphthalene eliminator” consisted of a tank four 
feet in diameter and ten feet long, placed in a hori- 
zontal position. The gas was bubbled through the 
distillate or solvent contained in the cylinder. 

The renewal of naphthalene from gas has been a 
technical problem of prime importance in gas man- 
ufacture. Naphthalene is produced by the cracking 
of gas oil, as has been proven by experimentation. 
It has been stated that any process of making gas 
of, say, 20 candle-power of 640 British thermal units 
from petroleum, will make enough naphthalene to 
saturate the gas as it leaves the wash box at a tem- 
perature, say, of 150 degrees Fahrenheit. There can 
be no doubt that very high temperatures in the gen- 
erator make excessive quantities of naphthalene. 


Scrubbing Process 


In operating gas scrubbing processes great care 
must be taken to prevent unnecessary contact be- 
tween the scrubbing medium and the gas treated. 
The effect of the removal of these hydrocarbons 
appears in the loss in heating value of the gas, thus 
the problem presents many interesting angles. The 
conditions which must be met, therefore, depend 
upon the maximum allowable naphthalene content 
of the finished gas as it leaves the plant, and the 
methods and temperatures to be used in the gasifica- 
tion of the oil that will produce a minimum amount 
of condensable (unfixed) gases, while at the same 
time a definite heating value. 

The process used at the works of the Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation may be described as 
follows: 

The oil scrubbers are placed between the relief 
holders and the purifying boxes. The amount of 
naphthalene which may be permitted to remain in 
the gas with safety is 2-4 grains per 100 cubic feet. 
This safety limit is reached in two stages. 

The first stage consists of a cylindrical (tower) 


scrubber, placed at the outlet of the relief holder 


and filled with trays to about four-fifths of its height. 
The oil is sprayed in a continuous stream at the top 
and discharges into a sump tanks through a seal. 
rom the sump it is pumped to the generators. The 
amount of oil used for scrubbing is dependent upon 
the volume used in the gas generators. After pass 
ing through this scrubber the gas is taken into the 
exhausters, and then forced through a multiple type 
ammonia washer to the purifying boxes. ‘The oil is 
circulated from the sump similarly as it is in the 
tower scrubber. In general, however, this latter 
piece of apparatus is not used, several tower scrub- 
bers being substituted instead. 

Where heavy grades of residuums are used for 
gas making and prove inferior for oil scrubbing, a 
system of batch oil scrubbing has been introduced. 
In this case, light crudes and distillates have been 
used instead of regular gas oils. ‘These solvents are 
used over and over again until they are saturated 
with naphthalene. 

The percent of naphthalene in the oil, by weight, 
bears a definite relation to the grains per 100 cubic 
feet of gas (at a given temperature) with which it 
has come in contact, and because of this, it can be 
regulated. The used oil, when it has become satur- 
ated and is too foul for gas making, is used as fuel 
under the boilers. 


GAS WASHER 


In the figure, a is a horizontal drum, which is sup- 
ported on trunnions at d, and which contains two 
concentric cylinders a’ and a”, which enclose an an 
nular space filled with broken inert material. c is 
a baffle plate which causes the gases to follow the 
indicated path. The washing liquid is fed into the 
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apparatus at the opposite end and is distributed over 
the broken material by the rotation of the casing. 
The general direction of the washing liquor is in 
countercurrent to the flow of the gas. The washing 
liquid fills approximately half the casing. Patented 
in British Patent No. 184060. 
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SAFETY WORK IN GAS PLANTS 


Gas companies should be advocates of safety, 
safety first and above all things. Gas asphyxiates, 
but those unfortunate enough to breathe in too large 
quantities of gas can be brought back to life again, 
if the proper means of resuscitation are at hand. 
Some large gas companies maintain highly orga- 
nized, large organizations for administering first aid 
not only in the plant, but to the public at large in 
cases of asphyxiation from other causes than gas, 
such as drowning, electric shock, swallowing smoke, 
etc. . 

Every gas company, both large and small, should 
have a safety and first-aid service in its plant or- 
ganization. The first-aid department should be pro- 
vided with full modern equipment for administering 
oxygen and inducing artificial respiration in gas 
asphyxiated or poisoned victims. The gas compa- 
nies should pay more attention to this phase of plant 
organization. For the saving of a life is not only a 
humane act, but an economic benefit to the com- 
munity at large. : 





PURIFICATION OF GAS 


This process consists in sucking the gas out of 
the retorts by means of a system of pumps, then 
compressing the gas again, cooling it at the same 
time and effecting its purification. The apparatus 
consists of a cylindrical external container, a, which 
is provided with an inner stand-pipe, b, through 
which the gas is led into the purification apparatus. 























This pipe serves as a valve piston. The apparatus 
also contains a lower part, c, an upper part, d, to- 
gether with crank shaft and driving pulleys, as well 
as the housing, e, which is open at the top and 
which contracts at the bottom. This housing, e, is 
supported by the two rods, f, and is connected with 
the crank shaft. The pump cylinder, h, is built in the 
housing, e, which is seen to dip into the liquid on 
examination of the accompanying figure. 

The gas sucked into the pump cylinder, h, leaves 
at the lower end through the opening k, and rises 





through the liquor. This gas is compressed by the 
downward movement of the cylinder. In coming in 
contact with the liquor and the wet, tarry surface, |, 
the impurities in the gas are removed, as such sub- 
stances as dust, ash, tar, etc., remain sticking there- 
to. The gas then leaves the lower compartment of 
the apparatus through the openings, m, and is fur- 


.ther purified in the upper compartment which is 


filled with wood shavings, coke and other similar 
materials, just in the same manner as a gas scrub- 
ber. German Patent No. 338,827. 


GAS MANUFACTURE 
A layout for the manufacture of coal gas is seen 
in the accompanying diagram. The coal gas is freed 
from tar and then compressed to about 20 atmo- 
spheres in a compressor, 1, and is then fed to a series 
of washers, 2, 3 and 4. A counter-current of water 
at a temperature of 40 degrees C. is passed through 
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184,060 
these washers, and ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide are extracted. The ammoniacal 
solution is collected in a vessel, 5. The gases then 
pass to the compressor, 8, for compression to about 
80 atmospheres, and pass at a temperature of about 
150 degrees C. through a pipe, 9, to a separator, 10, 
where benzol is condensed in three stages, 11, 12 
and 13, and the fractions are collected in the vessels, 
14, 15 and 16. The gas finally passes to an oil wash- 
er, 17. The temperature at which the ammonia, etc., 
are extracted is sufficiently high to prevent satura- 
tion of the gas with benzol, and the temperature of 
the benzol separator prevents separation of other 
hydrocarbons. For further details see British Pat- 
ent No. 182,803. 


DESULPHURIZATION OF GAS 

The desulphurization process described in Swedish 
patent No. 51,536 may be used for removing sulphur 
from regular coal gas or producer gas or mixtures 
of similar gases. The process consists of mixing 
the gas with a suitable amount of acid in one form 
or another and then introducing the mixture into a 
chamber or a system of pipes. In this apparatus the 
mixture is heated to a temperature high enough to 
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‘decompose the desulphuretted hydrogen, present in 


the gas, into sulphur dioxide and free sulphur. After 
the gas is passed through this apparatus it is sent 
through another, in which the aforementioned sul- 
phur dioxide is decomposed to give free sulphur by 
the action of reducing agents and heat. The lib- 


erated sulphur is then removed from the gas in the 
regular manner. 
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As the Journal Views It 








PUBLICITY THAT HARMS 

In this issue of the American Gas Journal there 
appears an article on “Harmful Publicity,” in which 
there is given a short historical review of the sub- 
ject since the early days of the gas industry and an 
account of the way in which the gas industry is 
combating harmful influences at the present time. 
Harmful publicity should be of interest to every gas 
man because it affects every gas man. An attack 
against the industry is an attack against the men 
who make up the industry. A news item or an ad- 
vertisement or a cartoon containing derogatory and 
injurious remarks or an appeal against the best in- 
terests of the gas industry is just as well directed 
against each and every company included in the in- 
dustry, and each and every man who is concerned 
with gas. 

It therefore behooves all of us to be ever on the 
alert to ferret out items of harmful publicity. Each 
company and each man should constantly watch pub- 
lications, should pay strict attention to the words of 
public speakers who talk on public utilities, so that 
no remark and no statement containing false in- 
formation go unheeded and remain unrefuted. The 
time has passed when it was wise to remain silent. 
All industries, big and little, and all men now realize 
that an unanswered injurious statement is often 
taken by people to connote an unanswerable state- 
ment. 

Educational propaganda to build up a public good 
will, to instill in the public’s mind a correct concep- 
tion of the gas industry and its service toward the 
community, to develop a feeling among the gas con- 
sumers that the gas industry is ever ready to serve 
them efficiently, to spread accurate information re- 
garding gas and its possible uses and its greater 
economy than all other fuels, all these represent 
ways in which harmful publicity can be fought ef- 
fectively. 





INDUSTRIAL GAS AN AGENT FOR PUBLIC 
GOOD WILL 

Two weeks ago two events took place in New 

York City, which at first glance appear to be totally 

unrelated, but which on further examination and 

careful study are seen to be intimately intercon- 

nected. The events referred to are the signing 


Dollar 
immediate 


of the Gas Bill by Governor Smith and 


instituted by the New York 
companies to have the law declared unconstitutional 


suit gas 
and confiscatory, and the first organization meeting 
of the newly created section of the American Gas 
Association, known as the Industrial Gas Section. 
The 


recognition by gas men of the growing importance 


formation of the new section is a definite 


of gas as an industrial fuel. The organization of a 
separate group within the American Gas Associa- 
individual department 
whose concern is to be the use of gas in industry 


tion, the formation of an 


and the development of the industrial uses and ap- 
plications of gas in factories, large kitchens and 
other establishments where gas is and can be used 
on a large scale as a heating agent, is an unmistak- 
able sign of the significance which gas men are ac- 
cording gas from this viewpoint. It shows that gas 
men are awakening to the possibilities that manu- 
factured gas possesses as an industrial fuel. 

sut what connection is there to be seen between 
misguided legislative interference in the affairs of gas 
companies who are serving the public loyally and 
efficiently and the industrial gas development? There 
is a very important relation existing between the 
two. The one sure way in which to stop legislative 
bodies led by clever “interested” politicians from 
passing laws and regulations, making it difficult for 
gas companies to do business, give proper service 
to their customers and pay their dividends, as be- 
hooves every self-respecting, self-supporting, sol- 
vent business enterprise, the only way in which to 
put an end to such undue and uncalled for interfer- 
ence and obstruction is to create a state of mind in 
the public favorable to the gas utility, so that no 
political leader would dare risk his job by fostering 
and encouraging such tactics. 
can help materially to this end. 

For once industrial gas becomes a factor in the 
community, once the large manufacturing enter- 


And industrial gas 


prises therein, and the small ones as well, become 
regular users of gas as an industrial fuel, the stand- 


ing of the gas company in that community will be 
necessarily altered. It will no longer be supplying 
small quantities to. household consumers only, but 
it will come in contact with larger industrial con- 


sumers as well. Its relations will no longer. be lim- 
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ited to commissions and committees composed of 
political appointees as representatives of the people, 
but it will deal with business men as well and re- 
ceive business-like treatment. It is inconceivable 
to think that manufacturers of standing in the com- 
munity, using large quantities of gas in their indus- 
trial establishments, would permit legislative bodies, 
elected or appointed officers to interfere with the 
operation of the gas companies and indirectly with 
their own business as well without voicing their dis- 
approval. Joined by others, the combined effect of 
outraged public opinion would act as a deterrent on 
even the most untractable political agent. 

As gas develops industrially, so will its position in 
the community become stronger and more secure. 
As all human enterprise, requiring heat for its exist- 
ence, turns to the use of gas as an ideal fuel and 
learns to know gas better, the lot of the gas com- 
panies will be improved, the people will come to real- 
ize what they owe to a healthy, progressive, ever- 
ready-to-serve public utility in their midst and the 
depredations of the political interests will stop. 

Industrial gas is pointing the way to the future 
and is showing the gas industry its path to travel, 
not only to a millenium of public good will, but to 
the ultimate goal, the use of gas as a universal fuel 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT AT 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 

For the first time in the history of the gas indus- 

try, the gas utility has been accorded recognition in 

an advertising convention. In the convention re- 

cently held at Atlantic City the gas industry was 

well represented. The American Gas Association 
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made up a number of charts illustrating the manu- 
facture and uses of gas in advertising the gas in- 
dustry. These charts contained posters, reprints 
from different newspapers and magazines showing 
the various ways in which the gas companies were 
advertising their product throughout the country. 
These charts were exhibited in one of the conven- 
tion halls. 

They formed a part of similar exhibits made by 
other industries and attracted considerable atten- 
tion, not only amongst the advertising men who are 
interested in gas and public utilities, but amongst 
those as well who were interested in other indus- 
tries. This, the first attempt on the part of the gas 
industry to show the advertising world what it was 
doing itself along advertising lines, was a decided 
success from every standpoint. 
are shown in the photographs. 


Two of the charts 





RECOVERY OF AMMONIA 

An improved process for the recovery of am- 
monia is patented in United States Patent No. 1,- 
457,877. This process applies to ammonia liquor that 
is obtained from by-product coke oven gas and con- 
sists in cooling the gases that are revolved during 
the distillation process so as to form condensates of 
tar and ammonia liquor. These condensates are col- 
lected and separated, the ammonia being removed 
from the circulated system. The tar liquor was then 
recirculated throughout the gas mains. Water is 
added to the gases prior to cooling them, so as to 
absorb the ammonia and form ammonia liquor. 
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Gas-Fired Furnaces at The Bartlett Hayward Co. 
ta the foreground = cows « pornen of the terge shee of 








GAS « INDUSTRIES 


Important heating operations in many Baltimore factories depend entirely 
upon gas for fuel. 

Gas can be applied directly to the work and simplifies many problems. 

Gas is extensively and economically used in the heat treatment of metals 
such as forging, annealing, hardening, tempering and enameling. 

The Industrial Fuel Department of The Gas and Electric Company will 
conduct investigations and make reports 6n your industrial heating operations, 
at your request and without cost to you. Many Baltimore industries are profiting 
by this engineering advice which is part of our program of Good Public Service 





| If It's Done With Heat You Can Do It Better With Gas| 


THE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
Good Public Service 


Is Your Service Good? Telephone Plaza 8000 
If Not, Please Let Us Know Industrial Fuel Department | 















































INDUSTRIAL GAS IN FORGING 


An Example of Industrial Gas Advertising Carried On By the Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Co. of Baltimore, Md. 
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Public 


Report 


Utilities Securities Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 
(Quotations furnished by T he National City Company) 


June 21, 1923. 
Company. Maturity Bid 
American Lt. & Trac. Co........... :Five Year 6s.........May 1, 1925 104 105 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co...........- First Consol. 5s......May 1, 1945 94 95 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. .......... First Lien & Ref 6s.May 1, 1947 103 105 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 
PIOUS Fikwe cccccccsccesccseue First Ref. 6s ...... Feb. 1, 1949 103 103% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 
NN en neeannanaeneeed General 4%4s......... Jan. 1, 1935 9134 92% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co. .........-- First Consol. 5s ....May 1, 1948 80 82 
Denver Gas and Electric Co. ...... Gen. (now Ist) 5s....Jan. 1, 1949 93 9414 
Detroit City Gas Co..........s0+-0 PUNE GS. ccdepes cues July 1, 1947 99% 99% 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
Philadelphia ...c.0000cecseccsens POE Bis. cnscnanwacsn Jan. 1, 1928 100% 102 
Hudson County Gas Co...........- UR Se iscsin gunk Nov. 1, 1949 933% 95 
Kansas City Gas Co. ........-sse0- First 6s ...... seoseeteb. 1, 1942 100% 101% 
Laclede Gas Light Co............++. Ref. & Ext. 5s....... Nov. 1, 1934 9234 94% 
Laclede Gas Light Co. ...........+- First 544s ...... eseeFeb. 1,1953 90 91% 
Michigan Light Co.......cccccccece First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 88 90 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co......... GUE BBs. ecccnecccsn May 1, 1927 94 94 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. ........ Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 8934 90% 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. ....... First & Ref. 5%s ..Dec. 1, 1952 9634 97% 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ........ First & Ref. 6s ....Dec. 1, 1941 102% 103% 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp.......cccccece Unif. & Ref. 5s......} lov. 1, 1937 9474 97% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s.........Sep. 1, 1947 8914 90 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Yee July 1, 1937 94 96% 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1940 89 91 
Seattle Lighting Co..........-.-++- Refunding 5s......... Oct. 1, 1949 81 83 
Southern California Gas Co........ eee Gp ctleccctace Nov. 1, 1950 97%4 99 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s ...... July 1, 1957 89 91% 
Washington Gas Light Co. ........ General Ss ......... Nov. 1, 1960 93% 94% 
Washington Gas Light Co. ........ ME pera er Apr. 1, 1933 99% 100 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 
CE. ccccnenietinsse coceeeret @ Ref. &... .. June 1, 1941 87 90 





Laclede Gas Co. Declares Extra 
Dividend 

St. Louis, Mo.—The directors of 
the Laclede Gas Company have de- 
clared an extra dividend of $3.50 a 
share on the common stock, payable 
July 5 to stock of record June 25. 
The regular quarterly dividend is 
$1.75 a share, next action on which 
will be late in August. In Septem- 
ber of last year the company re- 
sumed dividend payinents on the is- 
sue with the declaration of a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 a share, the 
first since 1919. In November an 
extra of $3.50 was paid, making 
$5.25 for the year. 

In a statement to stockholders, C. 
L.. Holman, president, said the op- 
erations of the company, in the opin- 
ion of the directors, have made it 
possible to declare the extra divi- 
dend at this time. 


“You will recall that due to the 
limitations of the company’s rates 
by the State regulatory bodies this 
company was only able to pay a divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on the com- 
mon in 1919 and no dividends in 
1920 and 1921,” he continued. “In 
1922 it paid only 5% per cent. The 
present dividend of 3% per cent af- 
fords the stockholders a partial re- 
coupment for the inadequate divi- 
dends during the periods mentioned.” 


Petitions for Stock Issue to 
Improve Company 
Wayne, Ind.—That 


Fort the 


financing of the Fort Wayne Gas 
Company’s quarter million dollar 
improvement recently announced, 
is to be taken care of in the peti- 
tion to issue $3,000,000 in stock, 


Asked which has just been filed with the 


Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion by the Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company, was con- 
firmed by Samuel E. Mulholland, 
president of the Fort Wayne unit 
of the company. 


The mammoth improvement pro- 
gram recently announced by Mr. 
Mulholland anticipates the needs of 
a city of 150,000 population and 
will be accompanied by a vast im- 
provement in service. The pro- 
possed project represents by far 
the greatest single gas utility im- 
provement measure in the city’s 
history. 


The stock issue petitioned for 
before the Public Service Commis- 
sion calls for $3,000,000 of class 
A, 7 per cent preferred stock at 
94 per cent of par, and for $1,000,- 
000 of common stock. The peti- 
tion also asks for permission to 
issue $1,000,000 of common stock 
in lieu of $1,000,000 of preferred 


stock authorized in 1922 and to 
authorize conversion at security 
holders’ option of $4,000,000 of 


class B preferred stock to class A, 
7 per cent stock. 


“Under the re-financing program 
of the company about a year ago,” 
said Mr. Mulholland, “the public 
service commission granted per- 
mission to issue $9,000,000 in pre- 
ferred stock. Eight million dol- 
lars of this was issued, but the re- 
maining million dollars was never 
issued. Since then the stockhold- 
ers have decided to take common 
stock instead, hence the petition 
for a modification of the original 
decree. 


“The remainder of the issue is 
tc take care of not only the local 
improvement project, but the im- 
provement program of all of the 
other properties of the company.” 

The controlling interest i: the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company was recently sold to 
Samuel N. Insull, prominent utility 
magnate, of Chicago. 
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Company Plans Great Expansion 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Industrial 
development that includes the in- 
stallation of a 10,000,000 cubic-foot 
gas holder, weighing 72,000 tons; 
the laying of many miles of gas 
mains; the placing of thousands of 
feet of gas service and the em- 
ployment of at least 2,000 men, are 
some of the high lights in the plan 
of expansion announced by the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration. Relief for all of the out- 
lying districts where gas is need- 
ed, and the development of every 
corner of this rapidly growing city 
is promised in the plans which have 
been completed. 

The foundation for the holder 
made necessary an excavation that 
covers two and a quarter acres of 
ground, the corporation’s publicity 
department announces. One thou- 
sand truck loads of crushed rock 
was necessary for the concrete 
work and 2,500 cubic yards of sand. 
This huge dishpan is 286 feet 
across the bottom. Forty carloads 
of cement went into the construc- 
tion work. 

Eleven million dollars is to be 
spent this year by the corporation 
in construction work. More than 
300 miles of gas mains, some of 
them thirty inches in diameter, are 
being laid. These mains will carry 
the gas into every subdivision in 
Los Angeles and will make the cor- 
poration’s distributing system the 
largest in the world, says the an- 
nouncement. It continues: 

“Twenty-five years ago the out- 
put reached a peak of 100.000 cubic 
feet a day. This was heralded as 
one of the mighty industrial 
achievements. This vear the peak, 
on February 22, was the astonish- 
ing figure of 100,400,000 cubic feet 
a day. Charles A. Luckenbach, 
third vice president, was one of the 
young men employed in the cor- 
poration twenty-five years ago 
when the 100,000 cubic foot mark 
was such a novelty. Now he says 
50,000,000 cubic feet a day is com- 
monplace. 











“In order to make this output 
possible, however, the plan of de- 
velopment and extension work has 
reached mighty proportions. One 
10,000,000 cubic foot gas holder is 
completed and the first plate of 
the superstructure for the second 
10,000,000 cubic foot container was 
laid recently. 

“This second huge gas holder is 
being erected at the extreme end 
of West Jefferson street and will 
be used to augment the supply of 
gas to the entire southwest section. 
A new electric sub-station also is 
being completed beside the holder 
to supply electrical energy to the 
gas compressors.” 

To keep pace with the develop- 
ment of Los Angeles the work of 
expansion is to be carried on this 
vear as never before, explains A. 
B. Day, superintendent. The work 
of completing this immense supe) 
plant is carried on night and day, 
but the task is so stupendous that 
the hundreds of men employed 
have at least another year’s work 
ahead. Then, if Los Angeles con- 
tinues to grow, and officials of the 
corporation say there is no reason 
why this city should not continue 
to expand, plans for 
work will be made, even though 
those plans call for another $11,- 
000,000 expenditure. 


Lower Gas Rate Petition Heard 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Figures | to 
prove that the property of the Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company on the 
basis of present day replacement 
worth $22,900,000 were 
presented to Railroad Commis- 
sioner Adolph Kanneberg at a 
hearing at the city hall. 

This figure is $9,000,000 in excess 
of that now used by the commis- 
sion for rate making purposes. 
With the increased valuation as a 
basis, Secretary Ewald Haase of 
the company, estimated the 





costs is 


gas 


utility is realizing only about 6% 
per cent on its investment. 


The 
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INDUSTRY 


additional. 

















commission has been allowing 7% 
to 8 per cent. 


the 
B. Brown of the gas 


Early in hearing General 
Manager R. 
company declared that Milwaukee 
is getting the lowest gas rates of 
any city in the world using the 
same kind of production methods, 
E. S. Mack 
nounced the company would show 
that 


schedules would be confiscatory. 


while Attorney an- 


any order cutting present 

Mr. Mack called attention to re- 
cent Federal Court decisions hold- 
ing that rate fixing bodies must 
consideration 
the 
public utilities but also present day 


take into not only 


historic cost of property of 


replacement prices. 


The new valuation, Mr. Brown 
said, was made in limited time and 
would be higher if further details 


could be produced. 


Empire Gas Co. Heads Hold Busi- 


ness Session 


Geneva, N. Y.—A business meet- 
ing of the district superintendents 
and the heads of the departments 
in the general office of the Empire 
and Electric Company 
held recently. 


(sas was 


The gathering was addressed by 
Charles D. Osborne, editor of the 
Auburn Citizen. Mr. Osborne 
spoke on the relations of public 
utilities to the people, bringing out 
many things of decided interest to 
the gas and electric men. 


This was followed by a luncheon 
at the Country Club. The general 
topic of the meeting was the ser- 
vice which the various departments 
can be to the company as a whole 
and which the company can be to 
the people it serves. 
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Forbids State Ban on Export of bill. Company officials expect that designing and constructing gas 

Gas the public service commission will pumping stations throughout the 

ee . ..,. readily grant the demand for an country which are run entirely by 
Washington. — West Virginia's imerenee 


law restricting the sending of nat- 
ural gas out of that state is uncon- 
stitutional because it interferes 
with interstate commerce, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in an opinion delivered for 
the majority by Justice Van De- 
vanter. 

The State endeavored to check 
the exportation of gas via pipe 
lines, on the ground that the sup- 
ply for its own citizens was being 
curtailed, but Pennsylvania and 
Ohio resisted this attitude and 
brought action. 

In the suits, which they brought 

one, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
challenged the validity of the West 
Virginia law on the plea that it not 
only interfered with interstate 
commerce, but said it would sub- 
ject to irreparable injury many of 
their public institutions and agen- 
which had long used West 
Virginia gas, and also that it would 
imperil the health and comfort of 
thousands who used gas in their 
homes and would stop many in- 
dustries where thousands were 
employed and millions of dollars 
were invested. 


as 


cies 


Fulton Gas Co. Seeks Higher 
Rates 


Fulton, N. Y.—Following ap- 
proval by Governor Smith of the 
Miller-O’Brien bill, prohibiting 
public service corporations in this 
state from collecting a _ service 
eharge on gas meters on or after 
June 1, the Fulton County Gas and 
Electric Company, according to L. 
C. Smith, took steps to petition the 
Public Service Commission to in- 
crease its rates for gas to cover 
loss in revenue resulting from the 
passage of the bill. 

The company is at present 
charging $1.45 per 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas in addition to a service 
charge of 40 cents. This price is 
effective on the first 5,000 cubic 
feet of gas used. Thereafter it is 
slightly less. 

Mr. Smith could not state to 
what price gas might rise because 
accountants have not yet finished 
reckonings upon which the in- 
crease may be based. No estimate 
has been given out as to the 
amount of revenue the company 
loses through enactment of the 


GAS ENGINEER HONORED. 


Linford S. Stiles, Construction En- 
gineer of Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Elected President 
of Brooklyn Engineers’ 
Club 


The Brooklyn Engineers’ Club 
recently honored a gas man who 
has made a great record in the gas 
industry, by electing Mr. Stiles of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
to the presidency of the club. The 
Brooklyn Engineers’ Club confer- 
red an honor upon the entire gas 
industry in the United States, and 
is to be congratulated as well on 
choosing so fit a leader. 


This club is composed of various 
engineers, architects, surveyors 
and chemists, and is an organiza- 
tion that is taking part in all move- 
ments for the improvement of con- 
ditions in the borough. The club 
is very active in booming Brooklyn 
and is working in co-operation 
with the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce to promote operations 
of any magnitude, which, in the 
opinion of its members, is worthy 
of a civic undertaking. 


Mr. Stiles has been connected 
with the Brooklyn Union 
Company for twenty-one years. 


Gas 


He is a Philadelphian by birth 


‘and got his early training in the 


Manual Training Sehool of that 
city and completed his engineering 
course at the Franklin and Spring 
Garden Institute and later at the 
Temple College of Philadelphia. 
He has become an ardent Brook- 
lynite since his connection with the 
gas company and is a warm Brook- 
lyn booster. His election augurs 
the best possible future for the 
Brooklyn Engineers’ Club, inas- 
much as he has a reputation for 
“starting things.” 


Mr. Stiles is well-known in the 
gas industry as being one of the 
best informed constructors of gas 
plants in the country. He is a de- 


signer and contractor also, and has 
built many five million cubic feet 
holders and two ten million cubic 
feet holders, but has been active in 


gas engines. Many millions of 
dollars worth of gas construction 
has been personally supervised by 
Mr. Stiles. 


He will also be remembered as 
having been awarded the Alfred 
T. White prize in 1914 for the best 
paper read during the year before 
the members of the club. This pa- 
per was entitled “Gas Engines as 
Prime Movers.” It might be men- 
tioned here that the Brooklyn En- 
gineers’ Club is very active in pro- 
moting technical studies by the 
members and in keeping them 
abreast with advance in engineer- 
ing and allied professions all over 
the world. One of the ways in 
stimulating interest is the award 
of the Alfred T. White prize which 
was bestowed on Mr. Stiles in 1914. 


- 


Minor Gas Companies Adjust 
Service Rates 


New York, N. Y.—The New 
York & Queens County Gas Com- 
pany and the New York & Rich- 
mond Gas Company have filed with 
the Public Service Commission 
new rates for gas served custom- 
ers. The new rates eliminate the 
service charge, which is forbidden 
under the O’Brian law passed at 
the last session of the Legislature 
and signed by Governor Smith. 


The action is 
temporary 


taken under the 
restraining order, 
granted the companies recently, 
against enforcement of the new 
$1 gas law which permits the com- 
panies to either continue the old 
tariffs or file new ones fixing the 
rates equivalent to the old sched- 
ules. 


Under their old schedules both 


companies were collecting a ser- 
vice charge of 2% cents a day, 


fixed by the Public Service Com- 
mission last August. Under the 
new tariff the Queens company 
has a sliding scale based on the 
rate of $1.38 for each 1,000 cubic 
feet to general consumers. Its old 
schedule was $1.15 plus the ser- 
vice charge of 75 cents a month. 
The Staten Island company’s new 
schedule is based on $1.45 a thou- 
sand cubic feet to general con- 
sumers in place of old rate of $1.25 
and service charge. 
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Gas Consumers to Be Given 
Refund 
consumers of Atlanta will 
not be required to produce re- 
ceipted bill to obtain rebates due 
them through the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 


Gas 


upholding the action of the 
Georgia Public Service Commis- 


sion in fixing a gas rate of $1.55 
a thousand cubic feet, it was stated 
by officials of the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company. Careful 
records of the accounts of each 
customer have been kept and the 
total sum to be paid in rebates will 
amount to approximately $200,000. 

Officials of the company and at- 
torneys had no statement to make 
concerning the case, saying that it 
would be first necessary for them 
to examine the original draft of 
the court’s decision before an- 
nouncing their future course of ac- 
tion. 

In all principal phases of the liti- 
gation the public service commis- 
sion was upheld by the Supreme 


Court. The proceedings began 
more than a year ago when the 


commission, after a hearing of sev- 
eral weeks, fixed the gas rate at 
$1.55. The company contended 
that $1.65 was the minimum figure 
which should have been fixed on 
the valuation of gas properties. 


The refunds to the customers 
will represent the difference be- 
tween the old rate and the new 


rate fixed by the commission and 
in each account will amount to 10 
cents a thousand cubic feet on all 
bills running since January 1, 1922, 
almost a year and a half. The 
company furnished bond of $100,- 
000 when it appealed the case to 
the United States Supreme Court 
after the Commissioner’s ruling 
had been upheld by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


To Purchase Gas Plant 

Painesville, Ohio —At the special 
session of Council, Manager Wy- 
man subntitted a detailed report 
of his recommendations on the 
proposition of having the city take 
over the gas plant. 

Solicitor Tuttle and the city 
manager were in Cleveland and 
after a conference with attorneys 
and representatives of both the 
Painesville Gas, Light & Coal Co. 
and the J. A. Sloan interests, who 
have an option on the capital stock 


of the local company, succeeded in 
securing an option on the entire 
holdings of the gas company in this 
city. 

Legislation is in process of en- 
actment whereby this matter will 
be submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple at a special election July 10. 

The purchase price, with neces- 
sary additions to connect with the 


‘Diamond Alkali lines, will be about 


$100,000 and for this amount bonds 
or other securities will be sold, if 
the deal is confirmed. 

It is believed gas may be fur- 
nished under the proposed plans 
for about $1 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The enactment of the necessary 
legislation will be completed at an 
adjourned session. 

Lay New Gas Mains to Meet 

Increase 

Sacramento, Cal.—The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company is pre- 
paring to lay approximately 11,870 
feet of gas main to serve new con- 
sumers in Sacramento. An exten- 
sion of thirteen thousand feet will 
be made into the Fruitridge dis- 
trict to serve sixty-five new con- 
sumers. 

A low pressure main will be laid 
on E street to serve the city of 
Sacramento camp grounds, so that 
tourists coming in can have the 
convenience of ready fuel and hot 
water service. 

C. W. McKillip, district manager 
of the company, states that during 
the first four months of this year 
there was a gain in this division 
of 730 new consumers. 


Improvements Named by Gas 
Company 

Houston, Texas.—The Houston 
Gas & Fuel Co. has furnished C. 
J. Kirk, public server, with a two- 
and-a-half-page list of the work 
and improvements it will make this 
year. 

Some of the items listed in the 
Houston Gas and Fuel Company 
report were: 

Purchase 
meters; 


of 2,325 various size 
installation of 1,500 new 
meters, and installation of 1,500 
new services. The company esti- 
mates it will extend eight miles of 
various size main for use by con- 
sumers, and eight miles into new 
real estate development. 


The installation of two 12-inch 





regulators and a regulator house 
at West Main and Day Streets is 
proposed for reinforcing pressure 
in the South End. 

The report stated the company 
had been handicapped in the work 
by its inability to get cast iron pipe 
during the past few months. The 
condition is improving, however, 
the report added. 

The gas company also informed 
Mr. Kirk that it had purchased a 
site in South End, near the San 
Felipe Road, where it will erect a 
holder with a capacity of between 
a million and two million feet of 
gas. The cost was not stated and 
the time of building was set as 
“the near future.” 

In order to put the holder in 
service it will be necessary to lay 
at least a 16-inch line from the 
present plant to the South End lo 
cation, according to the report. 


Improvements for So. Counties 
Gas Co. Planned 

Los Angeles, Cal.—An appropri- 
ation of $3,000,000 has set 
aside by the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. for further development of 
its system before the first of the 
year, according to the announce 
ment of officials of the corporation. 

This amount will be expended in 
new mains, containers, buildings 
and motor transport equipment. 

Three new offices for the com 
pany will be added to the 26 now 
operating. These will 
at Santa Ana, Balboa 
Pomona. 


been 


erected 
Beach and 


be 





Install New Gas Plant Machinery 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—Additional 
machinery is to be installed at the 
city gas plant to provide for bet 
ter service. A 


new, electrically 
driven 


compressor has been re- 
ceived here and is being unloaded 
from the car. It will be put into 
service as soon as possible to in 
crease the the 
mains. 

It will be operated by electricity 
from the city power plant that is 
soon to be ready for use. A 
booster also to be installed to 
shove the gas into the relief hold 
ers and to deliver it to the mains 
at higher pressure. When it reach- 
es the houses where it to be 
used the pressure will be reduced 
to the required amount. 


gas pressure in 


is 


is 
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GAS RATE CUT IN BALTI- 
MORE 


——_—>- 


Effective July 1 and to Run Until 
January 1, 1925 


The gas rate in the City of Bal- 
timore has been reduced from 92c 
to 85c¢ per thousand cubic feet. It 
is estimated that the consumers 
will save $1,350,000 per year due 
to this reduction. 


The reduction in the gas rate re- 
fers to the primary rate and makes 
the new rate among the lowest if 
not the lowest in the country. The 
secondary rate for gas is cut from 
70c to 65c per thousand cubic feet. 
It is claimed that the 8 per cent 
dividend is still preserved by the 
decision, but the action takes away 
more than half of the amount of 
the surplus possessed by the gas 
company and divides the corpora- 
tion’s prosperity between it and its 
customers. It is said that the sur- 
plus remaining is amply sufficient 
to protect the company’s credit 
fully, so that it can go into the 
money market and borrow on good 
terms. In arriving at a value of 
the company’s property, the com- 
mission, that made the decision, 
disregarded almost entirely the 
valuation set by the company’s le- 
gal expert. The commission’s fig- 
ure was $81,400,000 against the 
company’s figure of $112,640,000. 
The commission issued an opinion 
in which it set forth at great de- 
tail the reasons that led it.to make 
this reduction and in arriving at 
the value of the company’s prop- 
erty. The commission said: 


“From a long experience with 
the company, and from a study and 
consideration of the entire testi- 
mony, we are convinced that the 
security issues now outstanding 
represent par value in property, a 
belief evidently shared by the 
banking fraternity and investing 
groups. After a careful examina- 
tion of the testimony, exhibits and 
the records in our files, mindful of 
our duty to the people of Balti- 
more, sensible of our responsibility 
to the security holders of the com- 
pany, we find the present fair value 
of the company’s property used 
and useful in the public service, as 
of December 31, 1922, to be at least 


$81,400,000.” 





The company has accepted the 
order and pledges continued good 
service to its customers. Mr. Wag- 
ner, the president of the company, 
in his statement, said as follows: 

“The decision of the commission 
resulting in a reduction of both 
gas and electric rates amounting in 
money to $1,350,000 a year (or 
nearly $4,000 a day) comes after 
the most exhaustive inquiry into 
our conduct of our business that 
has ever taken place. We have no 
comment to make as to the com- 
mission’s point of view. 

“Baltimore has been enjoying 
gas and electric rates lower than 
the pre-war rates in spite of the 
fact that commodities generally 
are still at least 60 per cent higher 
than before the war. 

“The reduction in rates is most 
drastic and such as we could not 
have anticipated, but we will ac- 
cept and obey the commission’s 
order in the best spirit we can and 
with the continued co-operation of 
our customers will do our best to 
furnish good service at the excep- 
tionally low rates prescribed.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
calorific power of the gas supplied 
to the City of Baltimore has been 
reduced to 500 B. T. U., which a 
committee, consisting of Walter H. 
Berry of Federal Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Alfred I. Phillips, American 
Gas Association, and William T. 
Strouse, engineer of the Public 
Service Commission, has found it 
tc be well adapted for the needs 
of the consumers. They say: “We 
have concluded that we could have 
cheap gas in Baltimore at that unit 
and good service.” 

The gas company is engaged at 
the present time in buying land in 
outlying districts for the erection 
of gas holders so as to supply con- 
sumers directly from the holders 
when the gas has to travel long 
distances. 


Gas Rate Boost Is Upheld 


Kenton, Ohio—The Ohio Su- 
preme Court has upheld a decision 
of the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission in the schedule fixed for 
gas rates in Kenton. The Utilities 
Commission decision fixed the rate 
at 70 cents a 1,000 cubic feet with 
a minimum rate of 70 cents a 
month. The decision was appealed 


to the Supreme Court by the Har- 
din-Wyandot Lighting Co., which 
supplies gas for Kenton and sur- 
rounding towns. City Council 
fixed the. rate at 60 cents. 


More Economical Gas-Making, 
Aim 

Richmond, Va.—The second part 
of the series of heating gas experi- 
ments at the city gas works to 
discover, if possible, more economi- 
cal processes in the manufacture 
of gas, were begun recently, 
Mayor Ainslie said. 

The experiments, started about a 
week ago, include, first, a produc- 
tion test of a given quantity of 
coke, and secondly, a test of the 
same quantity of soft coal. The 
coke experiments have been com- 
pleted and the coal tésts have been 
started. 

They are in line with similar 
tests being conducted in other gas 
production centers. Richmond 
now uses coke in its manufacture 
ot the combination water and coal 
gas product used here. 

“It is necessary to give the proc- 
esses a thorough test under local 
conditions because the fact that 
other cities make gas cheaper by 
a certain process is not proof that 
their way would cut down our ex- 
penses here,” the mayor said. 

He explained that gas is being 
manufactured now primarily for 
heating purposes, rather than for 
illumination, although the gas is 
suitable for illumination when used 
with a mantle. 

The experiments have no rela- 
tion whatever to the movement on 
the part of certain interests to 
establish coke ovens in Richmond 
and, if feasible, turn over the gas 
by-product for city use. 


Gas Company Election 

Reading, Pa—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Reading Gas Co., a president and 
six directors were elected as fol- 
lows: President, William Mcll- 
vain ; directors, John J. Kutz, Hun- 
ter Eckert, W. Harry Orr, William 
Schaeffer, J. Bennett Nolan, Fred 
R. Roland. Other officers will be 


elected at the meeting of the board 
of directors. 
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Street Lamps Installed 
Gas street lamps have recently 
been installed in the following cit- 
ies: Glen Ridge, N. J.; Lowell, 
Mass. ; Quincy Shore, Mass.; Law- 
rence, N. J.; Gloucester Township, 
N. J.; Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, 
O.; Newport, R. I.; Jersey City, N. 
J.; Furnace Brook, Mass.; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Long Isl- 
and, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. 


Moves Headquarters 

In order to provide more ade- 
quate facilities for their increasing 
volume of business in the Pitts- 
burg district the Pennsylvania 
Crusher Company has _ recently 
moved its offices from the People’s 
Bank Building to more adequate 
quarters in the Oliver Building, 
where operations will be continued 
under the experienced manage- 
ment of Mr. H. M. Hallett as dis- 
trict manager. 

The business of the Pittsburg 
office is largely concerned with 
“Pennsylvania” coal preparation 
machinery for mines, by-product 
coke plants, central stations and 
industrial power plants, and with 
heavy duty primary and secondary 
crushers for large cement and lime 
plants. 


Editor Likes Customer Ownership 
(From Muskogee, Okla., Times- 
Democrat.) 

The person who originated the 
idea of taking customers into part- 
nership by selling them stock in 
public utilities companies was a ge- 
nius equal to the one who invented 
interest. One does not hear near- 
ly so much complaint nowadays 
against public utilities. Neither is 
there so much friction between 
them and the public. The reason 
is not hard to find. The utilities 
companies simply went out and 
sold to their customers as much 
stock as they would buy. There- 
fore they are partners in the busi- 
ness. Consequently they do not 
criticise as they once did. There 
are now 2,500,000 such stockhold- 
ers in this country in gas, electric 
and power companies alone. Nat- 
urally that number of stockholders 
exert a tremendous influence on 
public sentiment. Take any city 
where a large percentage of the 
citizens are stockholders in a light 
or gas company and you are not 
likely to hear much agitation 
against such company. The re- 


markable thing about it is that the 
utilities companies did not work 
this scheme out long ago. 





Awards Contract 
Pittsburgh, Pa—The Northern 


New York Utilities Co., Inc., P. 
Young, manager gas department, 


has awarded the contract for the 
construction of two vertical re- 
torts, 800,000 cu. ft. capacity, also 
for the remodeling of retort house 
at its plant in Engine St., to the 
West Gas Improvement Company, 
Inc., New York. Estimated cost, 
$200,000. 
Improves Plant 

The Tampa (Fla.) Gas Company 
has lately fallen in line to order 
Automatic Controls for the opera- 
tion of its Carburetted Water Gas 
Sets. The order was placed with 
the U. G. I. Contracting Company 
of Philadelphia. 


Another Tax Complication 

The Sate Tax Commission of New 
York is in a serious quandary as to 
what constitutes “other moneyed 
capital,” in competition with the 
business of national banks, and as 
to just what effect the imposition of 
such tax will have upon other taxes 
to which a corporation paying the 
same might be liable. 

The measure was copied in much 
the of language from the Federal 
statute, its intent being to overcome 
a Supreme Court decision of the 
United States courts which declared 
the tax of one per cent on National 
Bank stock unconstitutional, by im 
posing a similar tax upon all money 
capital, other than that of individuals, 
coming into competition with the 
business of such banks. 

That it will effect surplus invest- 
ments of public service corporations 
in mortgages and realty bonds, or 
loans to employees for home build- 
ing to the extent that it will tax them 
one per cent on the money loaned 
seems highly probable. The ques- 
tion then arises, having paid this one 
per cent tax, will they still be sub- 
ject to the mortgage tax now im 
posed by law? 


Remodeling Plant 
The Westchester Lighting Co. 
is remodeling the carburetted 
water gas apparatus at its Tarry- 
town plant, and to that end has 
placed its order with the U. G. I. 
Contracting Co. of Philadelphia. 








Canadian Gas Assn. Meets at 
Ottawa 

The Canadian Gas Association will 
hold their annual meetin gfor 1923 
at Ottawa on August 23 and 24. The 
headquarters will be at the Chateau 
Laurier. E. A. Hills, acting secre- 
tary-treasurer, states that: 

“Instructive papers will be read 
and discussed. Our amusement will 
also be taken care of. An interest- 
ing programme is to be arranged for 
the ladies, and delegates will 
have the opportunity of attending the 
Connaught Park Races, which will 
be on at that time. 

“There is very good motoring from 
Montreal and Toronto, the roads be- 
ing in a very good condition, with 
the possibility slight detour 
through Hull, Quebec, upon nearing 
Ottawa.” 


also 


ot a 


Base of Giant Gas Tank Set in 
Place 

Los Angeles, Cal—Two hundred 
and fifty tons of steel, the base of 
the giant 10,000,000 cubic feet gas 
container tank of the Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation, is 
resting in place at the site of the 
tank’s construction at the extreme 
end of West Jefferson street. 

The welded plates which were 
Philadelphia Co. Increases Divi- 

dend 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The long expect- 
ed increase in the dividend rate on 
the common stock of the Philadel- 
phia Company was finally realized 
when the directors increased the dis 
tribution from a 6 to an 8 per cent 
per annum basis. A qquarterly divi- 
dend of $1 a share was ordered, com- 
pared with previous payments of 75 
The dividend is payable July 
31 to stock of record July 2. 


cents. 


Correction 
In our issue of June 2 on page 
480 the date line in the item en- 


titled “Wants Three Part Gas 
Rate” was printed Miami, Fla. 
This should have been Miama, 
Kan. 

Personal 


L. G. Crenshaw, St. Louis, Mo., 
has accepted a responsible position 
with the Russell Engineering Co. of 
that city. Mr. Crenshaw needs no 
introduction to the gas industry as 
he has been actively engaged in the 
plant equipment end for several 
years. 
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Laying Gas Mains Under River 

The U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany, Distribution Department, is 
engaged in laying a 20-inch gas 
main under the Schuylkill River, 
in Philadelphia. This work is ne- 
cessitated because of the building 
of a new bascule type bridge at 
Passyunk avenue. 


Personal Note 


W. B. Jennings has joined the 
engineering staff and will have di- 
rect charge of the manufacturing 
division of the Hope Forge & Ma- 
chine Company, which manufac- 
tures the well known Reeves gas 
engines and combination gas en- 
gine driven compressor units. 

Mr. Jennings was formerly con- 
nected with the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
with whom he had been associated 
for the past twenty-two years, 
having been works engineer of the 
Worthington’s Snow Holly Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the past five 
years. 


Consolidated Gas Asks That City 
Pay $341,354 

New York, N. Y.—The Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, 
through its attorneys, appeared be- 
fore Supreme Court Justice Was- 
servogel in support of its petition 
for a writ of mandamus compelling 
Comptroller Charles L. Craig to 
pay it $341,354.82 for property 
taken over by the city in 1907. 

The land is bounded by East 15th 
and 16th Streets, Avenues D and 
C and the East River pierhead. 


Accepts Gas Ordinance 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.—The new 


gas ordinance was adopted by 
council upon its second reading. 

The former section which per- 
mitted that either party could ter- 
minate the contract at six months’ 
notice, has been repealed. The 
new franchise will expire Nov. 20, 
1925. 

Passage of the franchise was 
urged by J. J. McMahon and L. B. 
Terry of the gas company because 
the firm is planning inspection of 
appliances here at once and open- 
ing of demonstrations in the office 
on Front Street. The demonstra- 
tions will show the efficient use of 
gas, eliminating waste. 

The rate will be the same as be- 
fore with the exception of a 60 


cents service charge per consumer 
per month. Charges will be 48c 
each for the first five thousand cu- 
bic feet, 53c for the second, 58c 
for the third and 63c for all over 
15 thousand. There will be a dis- 
count of three cents per thousand 
cubic feet if bills are paid promptly. 


Gas Company Seeks Right to Issue 
Bonds 


Los Angeles, Cal.—In order par- 
tially to reimburse itself for money 
spent in improving and increasing 
its plant, the Southern Counties 
Gas Company is petitioning the 
State Railroad Commission for 
permission to issue $1,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds. 

The company’s petition shows 
that it has a substantial income 
and that its value is substantially 
in excess of the amount desired. 
Examiner W. C. Fankhauder will 
submit his findings to the commis- 
sion, 


Consolidated System Employees 
Hold Outing 


The employees of the various 
gas companies making up Consoli- 
dated System of the City of New 
York held a large outing on Satur- 
day, June 16, at Starlight Amuse- 
ment Park. Thirty-five hundred 
people were present at the gather- 
ing. It was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all. Mr. Cortelyou, the President 
of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
was also present. All sorts of ath- 
letic events were held. The outing 
was for the benefit of the Mutual 
Aid Society Relief Fund. 

Asks Increase in Rates for 
Portland 

Portland, Ind.—The Chamber of 
Commerce has received official in- 
formation that the Union Heat, 
Light and Power Company has 
asked in a supplemental petition 
to the one in which they sought 
an increase from $1.50 to $1.85, 
that the gas rate for Portland be 
raised to $2. The rate is not asked 
for Winchester or Union City, 
which places are also served from 
the same gas plant, but only for 
the city of Portland. 


Michigan Association to Meet 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Prelimin- 
ary plans have been completed for 
the combined conventions of the 
Michigan Electric Light and the 


Michigan Gas Associations, in 
Grand Rapids, at the Hotel Pant- 
lind, September 18, 19 and 20. It 
will be the first time that the two 
public utility organizations have 
met together and every effort is 
being made to arrange for an 
elaborate and successful program. 

Business discussions for both 
groups will be devoted princially 
to the problems of small com- 
panies. Three technical sessions 
will be held by each association 
separately and one joint meeting 
to discuss public policy matters, 
which will take place in the eve- 
ning of the opening day. This pro- 
gram will be directed by Henry W. 
Douglas, of Ann Arbor, chairman 
of the Michigan committee on 
public utility information. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Alfred 
Fischer, director of the committee, 
and by a member of the state com- 
mission. 

Elaborate entertainment is be- 
ing planned under the direction of 
George H. Waring, of Grand 
Rapids. This will include a golf 
tournament between gas and elec- 
tric men, a joint banquet on the 
second evening of the convention 
and trips through the furniture 
factory showrooms. 

Officers of the Michigan Gas 
Association in charge of plans are: 
President, Fred W. Seymour, Bat- 
tle Creek, and Secretary, Albert 
G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids. 


Awarded Contract 
Fred W. Freese, of 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
been awarded the contract for a 
5,000 cu. ft. hydrogen gas holder 
for Scott Field, Ill. 


New Purification Plant for Balti- 


more 


The Koppers Company has just 
received a contract from the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, 
Md., covering the design and erec- 
tion of a liquid purification plant to 
be located between Baltimore and | 

Sparrows Point, Md. This plant 
will treat surplus gas from the 
coke ovens of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at Sparrows Point, and 
will have a capacity for treating 
24,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
at pressures up to 25 pounds per 
square inch. 





